44                      INDIA STRUGGLES FOR FHEEDOM

in Bengal, Haji Shariat LJllah, son of a Fan dour weaver, who is said
to have preached in Dacca as early as 1823 and eimcto be considered,
in preference to Titu Miyan, as the founder of the Bengal " Farazis".
A little later, Shariat Ullah's son, Dudhu Miyan, gave an agrarian
character to his propaganda and took a strong stand against the levy
of illegal cesses by landlords. The " Farazis " were so called either
because they dubbed themselves men of exalted faith (from " faraz "
= " above"), or because they claimed to observe the "faraiz"or
divine ordinances, without the glosses of scholiasts and were to that
extent non-conformists among Muslims. Apart from religion, they
seemed to have some unusual views. Some of them, somewhat in the
spirit of Winstanley's '"Diggers" in 17th century England, argued
that the earth was the gift of God, for whose service man had been
created, and that true believers should not be in the personal service
of others but live by agriculture alone. Whatever the details of their
faith, these " New Musalmans" as they called themselves, mustered
in vast numbers in the districts east of Calcutta. In 1843, the sect
had attained such dangerous proportions that it formed a subject of
special enquiry by the government. Hunter quotes letters written
by the head of the Bengal police, dated 1843 and 1847, in which it was
reported that a single one of their preachers had collected some
80,000 followers.12

Somewhat like the later Khilafat movement, which was exuber-
antly and aggressively Muslim, the Wahabi movement was not exactly
anti-Hindu. Sir Saiyid Ahmad who was later to devote his talents to
the task of converting Muslims from their proud hostility to whatever
the British represented, actually wrote articles, specially pleading
that the Wahabis were not anti-British, but anti-Sikh.lfl A fewextraets
from Hunter's book should be enough to establish their real character:
" The presence of Wahabis in a district is a standing menace to all
classes . . . possessed of property or vested rights . . . Indian Wahabis
are extreme dissenters .... Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy men, so to
speak, touching matters of faith ; Communists and Red Republicans
in polities. ... In 1827-30 it was against an obdurate Musalman
governor of Peshawar, quite as much as against the Hindu Sikhs, that
their divine leader turned their arms. In the peasant rising around
Calcutta in 1831, they broke into the houses of Musalman and Hindu

landholders with perfect impartiality___-The official description of the

sect, fifteen years, afterwards, " as a gathering of 80,000 men assert-
ing complete equality among themselves, and drawn from the lower
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